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Chaplains  were  an  accidental  growth  in  the  church,  and  whether 
or  not  they  were  a happy  accident  is  a matter  of  dispute.  In  pre- 
Reformation  Scotland,  the  detailed  documentation  for  chaplains 
which  can  be  found  elsewhere  is  missing,  but  much  can  be  learned 
from  the  fragmentary  evidence  which  has  survived.  The  Reformers 
were  more  or  less  agreed  on  the  medieval  church’s  main  weaknesses 
and,  in  the  main,  Catholic  writers  of  the  time  often  concurred. 
Much  of  the  trouble  seems  to  have  stemmed  from  the  example  of 
those  well-educated  enough  to  occupy  the  leading  posts  in  the 
church.  It  is  harder,  however,  to  assess  how  far  these  difficulties 
stemmed  also  from  the  unspoken  assumption  that  the  more  the 
clergy  were  multiplied  and  the  more  masses  were  said,  the  healthier 
society  would  become.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  how  far  the 
troubles  facing  the  church  were  due  to  an  unwillingness  to  reduce 
the  number  of  unsupervised  clerics  in  minor  orders,  who  may  have 
accounted  for  a disproportionate  amount  of  clerical  crime  precisely 
because  leaders  in  the  church  were  disinclined  to  weaken  the 
church’s  position  vis  a vis  civil  society.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
business  of  the  medieval  church  was  carried  out  by  comparatively 
unimportant  people,  vicars  choral,  the  chaplains  to  hospitals  and  to 
religious  fraternities,  clerics  hired  and  fired  and  ever  on  the  move, 
the  curates  who  were,  in  reality,  chaplains  to  a parish.  Even  vicars 
can  be  regarded  as  major  chaplains,  especially  vicars  maintained  by 
a pension  rather  than  by  the  teinds  proper.  What  the  medieval 
chaplains  would  have  been  most  proud  of  in  their  activities  might 
not  seem  to  us  directly  relevant  to  evangelisation.  Yet  the  more 
literate  laymen,  the  city  merchants,  for  instance,  evidently  valued 
musical  standards  in  worship,  and  they  and  their  like  were 
distressed  by  slovenly  performance  and  lack  of  “cunning”  in 
church  music.  But  of  course  this  was  mainly  the  affair  of  an  elite, 
and  little  is  known  of  any  professedly  congregational  music.  The 
rural  chaplain  serving  a laird’s  chapel  might  lead  a life  of  ease,  but 
chaplains  in  town  churches  were  less  sheltered  from  criticism.  The 
parishioners  saw  their  priestly  failings,  and  it  was  at  the  parish  level 
that  these  were  plainest.  Irresponsible  patronage  by  laymen  must 
also  take  its  share  of  the  blame.  Final  judgement,  however,  must 
await  a more  thorough  enquiry. 

A tonsure  certificate  by  John  Hepburn,  bishop  of  Brechin  may 
provide  a starting  point.  Granted  on  23rd  October  1547,  it  certified 
tnat  Archibald  Chepman,  “examined  in  literature  and  suchlike” 
was  promoted  at  Farnwell  chapel,  having  been  found  fit  to  exercise 
is  office.  No  further  information  is  provided  about  the  standard 
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of  learning  in  letters  achieved  or  the  candidate’s  age. 1 The  future 
cleric  had  no  seminary  training,  but  lived  at  home  or  with  another 
beneficed  man  or  chaplain.  Many  must  have  received  the  tonsure 
and  clerical  character,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  often 
given  together  with  the  other  minor  orders,  as  a kind  of  security 
rather  than  with  a serious  devotional  motive:  such  men  must  have 
constituted  a mass  of  exempt  laymen,  who  carried  on  trading  and 
farming.  Otherwise  training  was  largely  by  apprenticeship,  living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  “good  conversation”,  acquiring  some  knowledge 
of  the  Creed,  sacraments  and  prayers,  and,  above  all,  learning  to 
sing  a music  which  was  becoming  increasingly  sophisticated.  On 
2nd  March  1526,  Andrew  Watson,  chaplain  in  Dumbarton,  had  £4 
owing  to  him  towards  the  board  of  Thomas  Palmer,  chaplain. 2 The 
latter  first  appears  in  1518  when  a burgess  relative  promised  to 
sustain  him  in  board,  clothing,  food  and  drink  at  the  grammar 
schools  and  to  get  a letter  allowing  the  youth,  suffering  from  defect 
of  birth,  to  celebrate  his  own  mass  and  sing  at  others’  at  the  usual 
time,  that  is,  his  24th  year:  for  which  the  youth  resigned  a burgh 
tenement  to  the  relative. 3 In  March,  1520,  the  dispensation  arrived, 
procured  by  the  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  from  Archbishop 
Forman  of  St  Andrews,  papal  legate,  mentioning  that  the  future 
cleric  was  the  son  of  a priest  and  a married  woman,  authorising  him 
to  be  promoted  to  the  tonsure  and  even  to  sacred  orders  and  to  hold 
a benefice  involving  cure  of  souls;  this  judgement  is  said  to  have 
been  based  on  diligent  inquiry  considering  that  the  candidate  had 
the  right  age,  and  was  not  an  imitator  of  parental  inconstancy,  but 
of  good  conversation  and  life  and  adequately  literate.4 

A similar  dispensation  was  granted  by  Archibald  Lech,  provost 
of  Kilmun,  to  Peter  Tulloch,  born  of  two  engaged  people  between 
betrothal  and  solemnisation  of  marriage. 5 Both  of  these  candidates 
were  chaplains  shortly  afterwards,  probably  as  full  priests  and 
therefore  they  must  have  been  rather  mature  scholars  at  the  school. 
At  St  Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  in  1505,  a singer  was  hired  for  20 
shillings  yearly  to  buy  him  a gown,  but  he  was  to  do  the  rounds  of 
eight  persons  per  week  for  his  meat  and  drink.6  Another  hired 
singer  there  was  to  be  present  at  all  services  but  was  allowed  to  miss 
matins  on  ordinary  ferias,  “he  keipand  the  skuyll  quhill  he  be 
sufficientlie  instructit  in  grammer  for  the  quhilk  seruice”; 
however,  by  1534  inflation  has  set  in  and  his  salary  was  doubled. 7 

1 Scottish  Record  Office,  B5 1/15/28,  Montrose  Burgh  Writs. 

2 SRO,  B16/1/1,  Protocol  Book  of  Matthew  Forsyth,  fo.  142. 

3 Ibid.,  fo.  12v. 

4 Ibid.,  fo.  36. 

5 Ibid.,  fo.  47. 

6 Cartularium  Ecclesiae  Sancti  Nicholai  Aberdonensis  (New  Spalding  Club, 
1888-92),  ii,  363. 

7 Ibid.,  ii,  355,  364.  There  are  some  variations  in  the  fees. 
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Most  of  the  grammar  school  scholars  found  in  this  Dumbarton 
protocol  book  turn  up  later  as  town  chaplains.  But  prior  to  the 
grammar  school,  children  might  attend  the  song  school.  In  1527, 
Thomas  Watson,  as  an  ecclesiastical  person,  was  elected  to  serve  at 
the  Rood  altar  in  the  parish  church,  a rival  election  being 
overturned  as  the  candidate  was  not  in  sacred  orders.  Watson,  a 
former  chaplain  of  the  collegiate  church,  was  now  to  serve  in  the 
choir  of  the  parish  church  with  his  brethren,  singing  as  and  when 
other  chaplain  singers  did.  In  addition,  he  was  required  to  maintain 
at  his  own  expense  two  boy  singers  and  to  have  charge  of  the  burgh 
song  school  to  which  burgesses  were  to  place  boys  learning  the 
psalms  and  singing.  Watson  also  had  to  play  the  organs  of  the 
church  on  Sundays  and  other  customary  solemnities,  the  initial 
repairs  on  them  being  at  the  burgh’s  expense,  but  later  upkeep  at 
the  chaplain’s. 8 

Lay  patronage  was  important  for  minor  as  for  major 
ecclesiastical  offices.  The  layman  constructed  the  altar  if  need  be 
and  supplied  its  adornments.  Robert,  Lord  Fleming,  patron  of  a 
chaplainry  at  the  high  altar  of  Kirkintilloch,  furnished  it  with  a 
silver  chalice,  missal,  a “code”  to  lay  it  on,  a frontal  with  his 
personal  arms  and  a new  “portuss  [i.e.  portable  breviary]  the 
quhilk  sir  Johnne  of  matthe  my  chaplayn  wrate  in  to 
Commernalde.”9  The  future  Lyon  Herald,  David  Lindsay,  was 
among  the  witnesses  when  a chaplain  of  Falkirk  made  the  heralds 
patrons  of  his  new  chaplainry  founded  in  St  Michael’s  aisle 
there. 1 0 Archbishop  Forman  intervened  in  appointments,  one  at 
the  bridge  end  of  Craigmillar,  and  one  because  the  appointee  was 
not  prepared  to  reside,  lay  patrons  defaulting. 1 1 But  the  fault  was 
not  always  on  the  lay  side.  In  1525  a priest  servant  of  Colquhoun, 
the  laird  of  Luss,  complained  in  the  burgh  court  that  the  chaplainry 
of  St  Sebastian  in  Dumbarton  church,  founded  by  his  predecessors 
and  himself,  was  not  being  served  by  the  chaplain,  Sir  John 
Lech. 1 2 The  chaplainry  in  Kilmahew  was  perpetual,  founded  by 
the  Napiers  on  some  rents  in  Dumbarton,  and  sufficiently 
attractive  for  the  vicar  pensioner  of  Cardross  to  be  prepared  to 
exchange  his  vicarage  with  the  chaplain,  if  the  latter  could  get  the 
parson’s  permission. 1 3 Corporations  such  as  burghs  also  presented 
to  perpetual  chaplainries,  as  for  instance  to  the  hospital  of  St  Mary 
in  Edinburgh. 1 4 The  goods  attached  to  such  lay  foundations  were 
not  always  strictly  ecclesiastical  goods  and  therefore  such  chaplains 

8 Prot.  Bk.  Forsyth,  fo.  177. 

9 National  Library  of  Scotland,  Charters,  Ch.A.13. 

10  SRO,  B30/1/1,  Protocol  Book  of  James  Meldrum,  fo.  llOv. 

11  St  Andrews  Formulare,  ed.  G.  Donaldson  (Stair  Society,  1942-44),  ii,  286,  312. 

12  Prot.  Bk.  Forsyth,  fo.  1 1 6v. 

13  Ibid.,  fo.  148v. 

14  SRO,  B22/1/4,  Protocol  Book  of  John  Foular,  iv,  107. 
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sometimes  had  lay  collation  as  well  as  presentation,  as  with  the 
altarage  of  St  Peter  in  Linlithgow  to  which  the  burgh  donated 
William  Jack,  with  fruits,  cure,  rule  and  administration  as  far  as 
law  and  custom  permitted,  investing  and  instituting  him  by  delivery 
of  the  altar  ornaments. 1 5 In  a disputed  “beneficial”  case  between 
two  rival  chaplains  of  the  same  Lord  Fleming  foundation  at 
Kirkintilloch,  one  apparently  unfit  and  allegedly  appointed  for  his 
aristocratic  connections  and  the  other  the  appointee  of  the  Glasgow 
cathedral  chapter,  the  interested  parties  were  given  a fortnight’s 
notice  to  appear  in  Glagow  cathedral  in  the  university  Rector’s 
auditorium. 1 6 

The  service  of  an  altar  was  not  usually  a benefice  in  the  sense  of 
being  based  on  the  founded  endowments  of  the  church  concerned, 
and  such  chaplains  were  regularly  known  as  altarists.  Perhaps  John 
Knox,  who  describes  himself  in  1543  as  “minister  of  the  sacred 
altar,”  comes  into  this  category.17  It  is  worth  noting  the  altar 
perquisites  as  they  might  indicate  the  status  of  the  church  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  foundation  made  in  1525  by  the  provost  of  the 
collegiate  church  at  Methven  in  St  John’s  parish  kirk,  Perth:  this 
was  at  St  Michael’s  altar,  a chaplainry  of  St  Joseph  (an  unusual 
dedication  in  medieval  Scotland),  an  altar  provided  with  hangings, 
tapestries  and  curtains  as  in  the  bigger  burgh  churches,  composed 
as  they  were  of  several  private  chapels  curtained  off  at  every 
available  pillar  and  with  altars  duly  oriented. 1 8 Moreover,  altarists 
were  tied  to  their  altars;  in  1522  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  warned 
priests  to  celebrate  masses  at  their  own  and  not  at  others’  altars. 1 9 

Chaplains  of  religious  fraternities  were  elected  by  the  fraternity, 
and  thus  in  Dumbarton  Colin  Porterfield,  their  lay  dean,  presented 
to  the  altar  and  service  of  St  Ninian  on  behalf  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters.20  Even  election  by  over  200  named  parishioners  did  not 
ensure  undisturbed  possession,  as  happened  in  1528  with  Robert 
Fullour,  chaplain  of  the  Lady  altar  at  Alyth,  where  the  electors  are 
said  to  have  hearth  and  home  in  the  parish,  and  where  it  spread 
over  three  election  days,  mornings  and  afternoons;  even  so,  it  was 
still  in  dispute  two  years  later  in  spite  of  a hearing  before  the 
official  principal  of  Dunkeld  and  the  appointment  of  arbiters,  so 
that  casting  lots  was  being  envisaged  to  settle  the  case.  Later  on,  in 
1550,  he  was  appointed  vicar  pensioner  on  the  queen’s  presentation 
in  the  vacancy  of  the  see.2 1 

Presumably,  as  elsewhere,  the  majority  of  titles  to  ordination 

15  J.  Ferguson,  Ecclesia  Anliqua  (Edinburgh,  1905),  356-7. 

16  NLS,  Manuscripts  Acc.  3142,  Box  11,  Folder  F(3). 

17  W.  Fraser,  Memorials  of  the  Earls  of  Haddington,  ii,  259. 

18  SRO,  GD79/4/90,  King  James  Hospital  Writs. 

19  Prot.  Bk.  Forsyth,  fo.  68. 

20  Ibid.,  80v. 

21  SRO,  GDI 6/46/7,  10,  Airlie  Papers. 
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were  granted  by  religious  houses.  There  is,  for  example,  a priest 
ordained  in  1294  by  Halton,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  on  a title  from 
Kelso  abbey. 2 2 But  it  is  not  clear  what  such  titles  from  religious 
houses  meant,  and  whether  they  were  a mere  device.  A benefice,  of 
course,  was  the  main  title;  if  the  patrimony  was  sufficient  to  assure 
that  the  holder  would  not  be  reduced  to  begging,  then  a patrimony 
title  would  suffice;  failing  that,  a specified  sum  covering  an 
adequate  livelihood  would  be  laid  down.  In  1429,  the  prior  of  St 
Andrews  presented  an  acolyte  for  ordination  to  his  bishop 
according  to  a formula  that  scarcely  changed  subsequently,  except 
that  the  five  merks  from  the  monastery’s  goods  would  not  have 
surmounted  subsequent  inflation.23  It  was  £10  in  a lay  title  in 
Archbishop  Forman’s  time,24  in  a title  from  Colquhoun’s  lands 
given  at  Rossdhu  in  1534,  again  in  1536  for  a title  from  the 
common  purse  granted  by  the  bailies  of  Linlithgow  and  again  in 
Cardinal  Beaton’s  time.  The  last  title  was  offered  by  Charteris  of 
Cuthelgurdie  to  Thomas  Cameron,  scholar,  in  1541. 2 5 

The  whole  theory  of  ordination  is  reflected  in  such  titles,  which 
sufficed  either  for  one  or  all  sacred  orders.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  more  in  the  ministry  the  better;  it  was  preferable  if  the 
candidate  was  born  in  the  ordaining  bishop’s  own  diocese;  he  was 
to  be  imbued  with  good  letters  and  adorned  with  good  morals, 
legitimate,  not  criminous  or  suffering  from  some  notable 
impediment;  the  title  was  to  last  until  the  bearer  got  a better  living, 
which  in  Linlithgow’s  case  meant  a vacancy  at  a burgh  altar;  and 
entitled  him,  without  necessary  renewal,  to  receive  all  sacred  orders 
(subdiaconate,  diaconate,  priesthood)  by  imposition  of  the 
bishop’s  hands.  The  Colquhoun  title  allows  for  ordination  by  any 
Catholic  bishop,  refers  to  the  patron’s  prayers  and  favour,  and 
mentions  “the  exigency  of  the  times”,  that  is  the  requirement  of  a 
canonical  interval  or  “interstice”  (sometimes  dispensed)  between 
each  of  the  sacred  orders.26  In  the  Colquhoun  case  the  candidate, 
James  Laing,  later  became  parson  of  Luss;  but  at  Linlithgow,  the 
chaplain,  Henry  Wawane,  was  still  unprovided  almost  seven  years 
later  and  threatened  to  take  the  burgh  to  law  unless  it  paid  up. 2 7 In 
1438,  at  Ayr  various  neighbours  are  found  contributing  towards 
supplying  a title  for  John  Lyon,  chaplain.28  The  candidate  might 
see  a better  chance  of  obtaining  ordination  elsewhere  and  apply  for 
letters  dismissorial,  not  to  be  confused  with  testimonial  letters. 

22  The  Register  of  John  de  Halton  Bishop  of  Carlisle  1292-1324  (Canterbury  and 
York  Society,  1913),  27. 

23  Copiale  Prioratus  Sanctiandree,  ed.  J.  H.  Baxter  (Oxford,  1930),  32. 

24  Formulare,  i,  375. 

25  SRO,  GD90/1/122,  Yule  collection. 

26  NLS,  Adv  MS;  19.2.24,  Dennistoun  Manuscripts,  fo.  45. 

27  SRO,  B48/7/1,  Linlithgow  Court  Book,  fos.  291,  312. 

28  SRO,  B6/12/1,  Ayr  Burgh  Registers  1428-78,  fo.  33v. 
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Forman’s  dismissorials  put  the  burden  of  examining  the  candidate 
on  the  conscience  of  the  ordaining  bishop.29  In  the  vacancy  of 
Dunkeld  James  Hepburn,  dean,  granted  dismissorials  to  Archibald 
Ogilvie,  clerk,  leaving  his  examination  as  to  possession  of  title  and 
fitness  for  orders  to  the  bishop  ordaining  him.30  How  genuine  or 
perfunctory  this  investigation  was  cannot  be  ascertained;  standards 
may  have  been  rising,  but  expectations  were  rising  as  well.  It  was, 
however,  in  the  interests  of  polemicists  to  magnify  abuses,  as  it  was 
for  defenders  of  the  status  quo  to  minimise  them. 

Election  is  contrasted  with  collation  or  conferral,  collation 
being  an  additional  precaution  in  the  case  of  disputed  election, 
though  in  the  St  Joseph  chaplainry  at  Perth  collation  by  the 
ordinary  is  ruled  out,  though  the  foundation  document  has  a note 
by  Thomas  Crag,  a scribe  of  Archbishop  James  Beaton,  that  it  was 
produced  that  year  at  Dunfermline  to  the  archbishop.  In  one 
appointment  to  St  Giles  in  Edinburgh,  Forman  cancelled  his 
previous  collation  when  a claimant  arrived  stating  that  he  had  been 
elected  by  majority  vote  and  collation  was  sometimes  refused  even 
to  royal  presentees.3 1 Yet  many  chaplains  had  a very  tenuous  grip 
on  their  resources.  The  burgh  of  Ayr  in  1534  fired  all  their  hired 
chaplains  till  their  dispositions  improved  with  effect  from  the 
Whitsunday  following.32  This  hiring  and  firing  technique  was  not 
applied  to  perpetual  chaplainries,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
benefice.  At  St  Nicholas  in  Aberdeen,  all  hired  singers  were  sacked 
from  Candlemas  1533,  except  one  very  aged  man.  There  they  had  a 
“fait  buik  of  their  awin’’  kept  by  the  lay  collectors  with  all  choir 
misbehaviour  such  as  failure  to  sing,  talking,  leaving  before  the  end 
or  absences  duly  noted  and  fines  subtracted  from  their  hiring  fee. 
But  even  perpetual  chaplains  could  fall  on  bad  times,  finding  the 
lands  on  which  they  based  their  incomes  uninhabited  and  therefore 
not  distrainable  and  they,  like  the  farmers  of  the  time,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  plague  and  bad  weather.33 

Other  unpleasant  contingencies  might  be  built  into  the 
foundation.  William  Manderston,  doctor  of  medicine,  who 
founded  an  endowment  for  an  obit  at  Cupar,  Fife,  threatened  to 
transfer  his  endowment  to  St  Andrews  if  service  was 
unsatisfactory.  This  ambitious  foundation  of  1549  called  for 
vespers  for  the  dead  every  Sunday,  only  excluding  Easter  and 
Whitsunday,  with  the  bellringer  on  the  Monday  starting  in  good 
time  to  allow  people  to  come  from  St  Catherine’s  port,  after  which 
there  was  the  litany,  “precess”  (i.e.  “preciosa  in  conspectu 
Domini  mors  sanctorum  eius”)  and  mass,  with  special 

29  Formulare,  i,  375. 

30  SRO,  GDI 6/46/1 1,  Airlie  papers. 

31  Formulare,  i,  157;  ii,  198. 

32  SRO,  B6/28/1,  Barony  of  Alloway  Court  Book,  fo.  194. 

33  St  Nicholas  Cart.,  ii,  363,  360,  110. 
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arrangements  also  for  St  Barnabas  day  in  addition  to  the  normal 
load  of  services.  Here  too  there  was  an  elaborate  system  of  fines. 3 4 
In  many  town  churches  chaplains  had  hebdomadar  duties  in  their 
turn,  as  at  Montrose,  and  at  Inverness  there  was  a quasi-collegiate 
foundation.35  But  such  matters  require  closer  investigation. 

The  morals  of  the  chaplains  would  appear  to  be  worse  than 
those  of  the  beneficed  men,  but  it  may  just  be  that  there  were  more 
of  them.  Actual  degradation  from  clerical  office  seems  to  have 
been  rare,  enough  of  an  event  to  collect  a large  concourse  of 
people.  In  1531,  William  Lothian,  chaplain,  was  publicly  degraded 
in  Edinburgh  “coram  legtroune”  by  the  bishop  of  Ross,  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishops  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Dunkeld, 
Aberdeen,  Dunblane  and  Moray,  abbots  and  other  prelates:  he  was 
perhaps  a chaplain  of  Tullibardine  involved  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
abbot  of  Culross.36  Another  took  place  in  front  of  the  notary’s 
office,  again  before  a great  crowd,  executed  by  Henry,  bishop  of 
Galloway,  as  commissary  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Dunkeld;  in  this 
case  the  culprit,  Patrick  Acheson,  was  accused  of  high  treason.3  7 
Many  clerics  were  repledged  to  the  church  courts  by  the  dean  of 
Christianity  or  another,  especially  to  the  court  held  on  the  morrow 
of  the  episcopal  synod,  but  how  arbitary  consignment  was  to  the 
bishop’s  prisons  is  never  made  clear.  Preliminary  statistics  suggest 
that  parish  clerks  and  acolytes  were  more  frequent  offenders.  In 
1475,  an  enquiry  at  Ayr  found  Sir  John  McNedar,  chaplain,  “a 
common  nycht  walker  and  ane  oppressour  of  the  kyngis  lieges  be 
common  tulze  and  a deforsar  and  defoular  of  women”,  as  had 
been  recognised  by  a spiritual  inquest,  common  rumour  in  the 
district  and  the  bishop’s  letters  executorial. 3 8 The  more  common 
fault,  scarcely  complained  of,  was  the  chaplain  living  in 
concubinage  with  the  same  person  throughout,  a habit  denounced 
officially  in  general  terms  and  connived  at  unofficially.  One  other 
thing  denounced  regularly  without  effect  was  the  absence  of  the 
beneficed  rulers  of  the  parish;  but  perhaps  it  was  not  in  the 
economic  interest  of  the  chaplains  that  they  should  be  present. 

Peter  Fleming’s  offences  at  Dumbarton  were  of  another  kind. 
On  2nd  November  1521,  the  vicar  pensioner  ordered  Fleming  to 
leave  the  choir  of  the  parish  kirk  at  evensong.  A year  later  the  vicar 
pensioner  passed  on  the  wishes  of  the  archbishop  and  the  rural 
dean  regarding  the  need  to  celebrate  at  their  own  altars  and  to 
celebrate  the  customary  weekday  masses  with  their  fellows  in  choir, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  notary  carefully  noted  that  he  did  this 


34  SRO,  B13/10/1,  Cupar  Burgh  Court  Book  1549-53,  fo.  3v. 

35  SRO,  B51/15/12,  Montrose  Burgh  Writs:  NP1/18,  Protocol  Bk.  of  William 
Douglas,  fo.  255v. 

36  SRO,  B22/1/6,  Protocol  Book  of  Vincent  Strathauchin,  ii,  flyleaf 

H SRO*  NPl/2a,  Protocol  Book  of  Thomas  Kene,  fo.  82v.  Cf.  Formulare,  ii,  45. 
38  SRO,  Ayr  Burgh  Registers  1428-78,  fo.  136. 
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facing  west  and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  east.  Fleming  seized 
on  this  technicality,  adding  that  the  judge  must  proffer  his  sentence 
in  writing  and  not  verbally  and  must  do  so  facing  the  sacrament 
and  seated.  He  alleged  that  the  vicar  was  his  enemy  who  had 
wanted  to  strike  him  with  a knife  in  choir  unless  prevented  by 
another  chaplain  and  had  made  great  complaint  to  the  dean  of 
Lennox  unlike  a good  judge  and  with  no  proper  regard  for  legal 
procedure,  ordering  Fleming’s  suspension  at  the  instance  of 
Andrew  Watson,  another  chaplain,  noted  as  Fleming’s  adversary 
for  many  years  past.  As  the  vicar  had  no  science  or  literature 
appropriate  to  such  an  office,  Fleming  appealed,  muttering  that  he 
lacked  the  power  to  suspend  him.  It  was  almost  a year  later  that  he 
eventually  made  his  purgation  unopposed  and  in  the  presence  of 
clerics  and  layfolk:  presumably  there  were  compurgators.  But  the 
game  of  cat  and  mouse  proceeded.  The  vicar  brought  the  notary  to 
the  west  door  of  the  kirk  to  draw  attention  to  a notice  of 
excommunication  of  five  parishioners  some  time  earlier. 
Proceeding  to  the  altar  of  St  Thomas  Martyr  they  found  one  of  the 
five,  a woman,  seated  at  the  mass  being  celebrated  by  Fleming,  not 
at  the  Lady  altar,  his  own,  but  at  the  St  James  altar  in  the  John 
Smollet  aisle.  Fleming  at  once  retorted  on  the  same  day, 
5th  November  1523,  protesting  that  he  had  not  drawn  his  attention 
to  a communication  from  the  dean  of  Lennox,  alleging  that  “the 
dyne  send  his  letteris  to  Sir  Archibald  Auchinross  vicar  to  gar  the 
chaplanis  gay  in  procession  to  pray  for  the  gwvernour  and  his  ost”, 
but  that  the  vicar  did  not  put  them  to  due  execution  and  so  they 
came  not  to  Fleming’s  ears,  and  that  therefore  he  should  not  be 
liable  for  cursing.  The  old  vicar  died  shortly  after,  and  the  new 
vicar  promised  to  be  free  from  defects  and  crime,  and  show 
modesty  and  sobriety  in  his  dealings  with  parishioners.  Yet  trouble 
was  not  over.  In  1526,  on  the  grounds  that  his  old  adversary, 
Andrew  Watson,  had  maintained  that  the  common  obits  should  be 
said  and  not  sung,  Fleming  would  abandon  them  as  from 
Whitsunday.  That  day  had  just  passed,  when  Watson  reappeared 
asserting  that  Fleming  had  stolen  his  surplice  and  “torteis”  (torch) 
from  the  kirk  and  also  the  key  of  his  garden  gate.  Fortunately  the 
other  chaplains  seem  to  have  been  more  peaceable.  It  looks  like  an 
old  feud  between  members  of  local  families,  and  shows  that  there 
was  something  to  be  said  for  moving  around.39 

The  notary  at  Dumbarton  was  chaplain  and  schoolmaster,  and 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  motives  for  ordaining  a schoolmaster  might 
well  be  mixed.40  John  Forman  was  the  holder  of  all  these  posts  at 
Cupar  and  on  his  promotion  to  the  vicarage  of  Anstruther,  Thomas 


39  Prot.  Bk.  Forsyth,  fos.  58,  68v,  69,  79,  82,  145. 

40  J.  Durkan  and  J.  Kirk,  The  University  of  Glasgow  1451-1577  (Glasgow,  1977), 
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Lawson,  his  successor,  promised  to  instruct  the  bairns  to  his  utmost 
knowledge  and  for  his  lifetime,  taking  his  usual  fees  except  from 
poor  pupils  whose  case  was  to  be  referred  to  the  town.  His  fee 
meantime  was  twenty  merks  partly  paid  from  a chaplainry  of  our 
Lady  behind  the  kirk  door.  Meantime,  he  could  get  a substitute  to 
say  mass  weekly  on  his  behalf  and  the  burgh  would  proceed  to  get  a 
dispensation  for  him  till  he  was  duly  ordained. 4 1 While  some  could 
act  as  schoolmasters,  others  might  scarcely  be  able  to  write,  though 
chaplain  curates  must  have  found  this  necessary.  The  justiciary 
records  contain  testimonials  of  sickness  on  the  part  of  parishioners, 
including  some  from  the  curates  of  Kirkmichael,  Straiton  and 
Maybole  for  those  absenting  themselves  from  the  wars  in  1535. 4 2 
In  the  same  year  David  Smyth,  stallar  in  St  Salvator’s  college,  St 
Andrews,  granted  a receipt  for  payment  of  20  shillings  to  Mr 
Gilbert  Strachan,  parson  of  Forteviot,  the  receipt  subscribed  by  the 
notary  with  Smyth’s  hand  at  the  pen.  Yet,  a year  later,  Smyth  was 
able  to  sign  for  himself. 4 3 It  was  useful  to  have  a literate  relation, 
and  in  1550  a Perth  chaplain  is  to  be  found  promising  to  help  his 
father’s  brother  and  married  relatives  in  doing  any  necessary 
writing  for  them  and  he  even  promised  to  help  any  of  the  bairns  to 
learn  writing. 4 4 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  most  cordially  hated  church 
dues  were  those  exacted  at  funerals.  Indeed  one  parishioner  of 
Liberton  was  only  persuaded  to  pay  the  “upper  vesture”  (“umest 
claith”)  for  his  daughter’s  death  when  the  vicar’s  tacksman  took 
him  before  the  official  of  Lothian,  an  expensive  procedure  as  he 
also  had  to  pay  costs.45  Custom,  however,  varied  from  place  to 
place.  In  1459,  a general  chapter  was  held  by  John  Fleming,  dean 
of  Lennox  and  vicar  of  Houston,  in  which  William  of  Dumbarton, 
chaplain,  was  asked  on  his  conscience  to  testify  to  the  ancient 
practice  concerning  corpse-presents  or  “mortuaries”  in 
Dumbarton  parish.  He  knew  from  experience,  as  for  sixteen  years 
he  had  been  collector  of  fruits  under  Andrew  Napier,  former 
clerical  tacksman  of  Dumbarton.  All  who  lived  outwith  the  town, 
even  if  burgesses,  according  to  this  testimony,  gave  a corpse- 
present  with  upper  cloth  if  they  had  the  goods  wherewith  to  pay: 
the  corpse-present  was  the  best  animal  the  person  owned,  usually  a 
cow.  But  burgesses  within  the  town  along  with  their  wives  simply 
paid  five  shillings  current  coin,  though  the  non-burgesses  paid  as 
did  those  outside,  and  this,  he  testified,  was  the  customary  practice 
before  James  I died  at  Perth.  The  dean  himself  hastened  to  agree 


41  SRO,  B 13/ 10/1,  Cupar  Burgh  Court  Book  1549-53,  fo.  97v 
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with  this  statement,  and  declared  that  he  himself  had  been  vicar 
tacksman  for  ten  years.  Yet  it  can  be  imagined  that  this  preferential 
treatment  for  burgesses  must  have  rankled  deep  with  those  less 
fortunate.  The  testimonies  were  accepted  by  those  present,  who 
included,  judging  from  the  witness  list  to  the  document  recording 
them,  the  parson,  vicar,  curates  and  other  chaplains.4 6 The 
collection  of  fruits  by  an  absentee  cleric  could  cause  resentment, 
too,  among  other  labourers  left  to  work  the  Lord’s  vineyard.  One 
example  will  suffice.  In  1536  when  Mr  Robert  Arbuthnot,  parson 
of  Menmuir,  sent  agents  to  the  parish  to  gather  in  his  teinds,  the 
parish  clerk,  not  content  with  breaking  his  sleds,  symbolically  also 
cut  off  his  horses’  tails. 4 7 Anger  vented  on  a cleric  could  lead  to  an 
embarrassing  public  apology,  as  for  instance  when  a railer  was 
obliged  to  appear  on  Passion  Sunday  in  1548  to  beg  pardon  on  his 
knees  at  the  well  of  St  Michael  in  the  Cowgate,  Edinburgh.4  8 

No  chaplains’  accounts  appear  to  be  extant.  The  nearest 
approach  to  such  is  probably  the  recorded  expenses  of  the  curate  of 
the  small  St  Andrews  parish  of  St  Leonard’s  attached  to  the 
college,  to  which  John  Fyfe  was  sacrist.  An  item  paid  him  in  1558 
was  a new  furred  gown  costing  £4  10s,  but  that  was  in  addition  to 
his  annual  stipend.  In  1549/50,  as  curate-sacrist  he  got  six  teind 
lambs  and  12  pounds  of  teind  wool,  both  he  sold  for  24s.  He  took 
40s  in  Easter  monies,  51s  5d  in  feastday  offerings.  Funeral 
offerings  including  wax  were  in  a separate  special  account,  but 
there  was  a surplus  of  3s  Id  from  the  last  account.  His  expenses, 
£7  9s  8d,  showed  over-expenditure  by  7s  2d,  and  were  on 
laundering  of  church  cloths,  wax,  candles,  torches,  lamps,  cleaning 
of  brass  lamps  and  candelabra,  making  massbreads  and 
communion  hosts  (3s),  with  41s  2d  for  wine  for  mass  and  parish 
communions.  In  1550/1,  income  and  expenditure  were  very 
similar.  Expenses  included  brushes  for  cleaning  the  church  and 
school,  2s,  while  cloth  for  the  surplice  of  the  hebdomadar  cost  20s 
4d  with  8s  for  making  it.  On  the  revenue  side,  St  Leonard’s  day 
offerings  were  5s,  founder’s  anniversary  a mere  8d,  Candlemas  3s, 
the  burial  of  a dead  boy  in  the  college  church  with  offerings 
brought  3s  3d,  parishioners’  communion  offerings  at  Whitsunday 
were  15d,  at  Christmas  3s  4d  and  at  Easter  11s  3d.  If  they  went  to 
communion  at  other  times,  there  is  no  record  of  their  offerings. 
Fortunately  Fyfe  was  maintained  by  the  college  as  these  offerings 
are  swallowed  up  in  expenses.49 

General  supervision  of  the  clergy  was  supposed  to  be  assured  by 
the  episcopal  synod  held  annually.  Presumably  all  clergy  should 
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have  been  present.  For  instance,  James  Inglis,  vicar  portioner  of 
Ettrick  Forest  gave  a five-years’  lease  in  1528  to  Stephen  Wilkeson, 
chaplain,  of  his  teinds,  fruits,  small  offerings,  manse,  horse,  grass, 
etc.  for  £7  a year,  the  chaplain  being  required  to  serve  the 
parishioners,  keep  the  cure  and  answer  the  bishop  annually  “in  his 
senzie”.  This  arrangement  was  appropriately  made  in  Edinburgh 
“in  a wine  tavern”.50  Payments  were  due  to  the  bishop  as 
episcopal  tribute  for  “synodals”,  that  is  charges  for  synod 
expenses,  and  procurations,  that  is,  charges  by  reason  of  his 
visitations  either  personally  or  by  deputy.  Synods  certainly  took 
place,  Edinburgh  being  mentioned  sometimes  as  one  meeting  place 
for  St  Andrews  diocese. 5 1 Even  in  Argyll,  on  19  May  1473,  there  is 
mention  of  a synod  in  the  presence  of  Bishop  George  Lauder,  “the 
whole  synod”  being  witnesses  to  an  act  in  the  synod  at  Dunoon;  in 
the  previous  year  the  bishop’s  place  (“palacium”)  is  said  to  be  in 
Dumbarton.52  Repledging  of  criminous  clerics  was  very  often  to 
“the  morrow  of  the  synod”.  The  synod  itself  took  action.  In  1538, 
the  parishioners  of  Liberton  produced  a synodal  schedule  in  the 
vernacular  condemning  their  vicar  pensioner.  He  was  duly 
condemned  to  be  excommunicated  and  suspended  for  three  years 
by  the  archbishop  and  his  official.53  In  June  1555,  Hugh  Currie, 
parson  of  Eassie  and  dean  of  Christianity  of  Linlithgow, 
summoned  the  curates  and  submitted  the  synodal  and  provincial 
statutes  with  the  new  additions  for  the  synods  of  St  Andrews  and 
Edinburgh  for  the  current  year. 5 4 

The  duties  of  the  archpriest  or  rural  dean  are  summarised  by 
Archbishop  Forman.  He  was  a collector  of  synodals  and 
procurations.  He  fixed  and  held  general  and  special  visitations  and 
chapters  public  and  private,  summoning  the  parsons,  vicars, 
curates,  chaplains,  parish  clerks  and  other  churchmen  involved. 
The  contumacious  were  to  be  warned  and  punished;  he  issued 
ecclesiastical  censures  and  absolved  from  them,  correcting  abuses 
found  in  visitations,  handing  out  a salutary  penance  and,  if 
expedient,  fining,  at  least  for  minor  excesses.  He  also  paid  the 
procurations  and  synodals  in  the  synod,  repledged  those  enjoying 
clerical  privilege  from  the  secular  courts  and  had  other  unspecified 
customary  duties.55  There  is  only  one  mention  of  a parish 
visitation,  at  Glenholm  in  1556. 5 6 There  exists,  however,  an 
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unprinted  list  of  such  duties  as  regards  both  layfolk  and  clergy.  In 
his  visitation,  the  dean  was  to  enquire  if  the  parson,  vicar,  curate 
and  parish  clerk  ministered  well  and  duly  carried  out  their 
functions.  Otherwise  his  duties  concerned  the  fabric,  the  matter 
about  which  layfolk  were  most  liable  to  complain;  whether  the 
eucharist  was  in  firm  custody  above  the  altar  or  in  a fit  place 
(hanging  pyx,  sacrament  house);  whether  the  curate  visiting  the  sick 
was  clad  in  a surplice  and  had  a bell  and  candle;  whether  the  kirk  in 
roof,  walls,  windows,  doors,  locks  and  other  requisites  was  in  good 
repair;  whether  the  baptismal  font  was  adequate  and  covered,  and 
the  altar  ornaments  likewise;  sacristy  details  follow,  concerning 
wax,  books,  bells,  chalice,  vestments  and  so  forth;  finally  he  had 
also  to  ensure  that  the  churchyard  was  closed  and  surrounded  by 
walls  and  dykes.  All  these  were  necessary  enquiries,  but  so  far 
nothing  was  said  regarding  the  spiritual  life,  which  would  possibly 
be  confined  to  matters  of  public  scandal.57  In  1554,  the  vicar 
pensioner  of  Liberton  was  to  get  from  lay  assignees  the  expenses 
for  the  archdeacon  and  rural  dean  every  year,  to  find  all  expenses 
for  sacramental  administration,  for  keeping  the  choir  water-tight 
with  pointing,  for  carrying  out  other  repairs  and  for  maintaining 
the  glass  windows  and  the  high  altar.5  8 

Other  rural  deaconal  duties  mainly  concerned  laymen  who  had 
committed  such  offences  as  adultery,  incest,  harlotry,  rape  and 
fornication;  clandestine  marriages  or  those  celebrated  at  forbidden 
times;  the  violation  of  feastday  observance;  whether  parishioners 
attended  church  on  feasts  and  communicated  annually;  and  such 
matters  as  usury  and  scandal.  The  rural  dean  also  dealt  with 
excommunicants,  fortune-tellers,  those  guilty  of  sacrilege,  heretics, 
diviners,  wives  (not  husbands!)  deserting  or  not  cohabiting,  and 
child-oppressors  or  smotherers. 5 9 In  addition,  the  dean  had  duties 
with  regard  to  admission  to  chaplainries.  For  instance,  Mr  Andrew 
Smyth,  dean  of  Lennox,  holding  his  general  chapter  in  1529  in  the 
parish  kirk  of  Dumbarton  refused  admission  to  James  Taylor, 
asserting  that  he  was  perpetual  chaplain  of  the  altar  and  service  of 
St  Ninian,  a chaplainry  in  lay  presentation  to  which  election  was  in 
the  hands  of  a lay  fraternity.  No  reason  was  given  but  another 
chaplain,  Peter  Tulloch,  had  raised  an  action  against  him,  perhaps 
because  he,  too,  had  some  claim  to  it.60 

It  has  recently  been  shown  that  at  the  Reformation  in  Dunblane 
diocese,  a proportion  of  the  chaplain  curates  who  were  serving 
parishes  did  in  fact  join  the  Reformed  ministry.61  No  doubt  this 
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pattern  was  repeated  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  though  checking  is  not 
easy  as  even  curates’  names  are  not  always  to  hand.  Most  of  the 
documentation  indeed  is  legal  and  is  scarcely  concerned  with 
spiritual  matters.  Even  so,  there  is  one  entry  which  recalls  those 
Last  Judgements  and  wall  paintings  of  Doom  that  must  have 
adorned  many  medieval  Scots  kirks.  In  January  1533,  in  a layman’s 
house  in  Kinross,  though  in  the  curate’s  presence,  a chaplain,  John 
Liell,  lay  dying.  In  his  final  illness,  Liell,  oppressed  by  serious 
illness  but  nevertheless  sound  in  mind,  as  the  notary  averred,  called 
for  a brief  entry  to  be  made  in  the  protocol  book  by  which  he  took 
instrument  that  he  renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  promptings  by 
which  he  might  be  tempted,  either  by  bodily  frailty,  movement  or 
lightmindedness,  such  as  might  overtake  him  as  his  sickness  took 
firmer  hold.62  Here  was  a typical  medieval  cleric,  facing  his 
transcendent  God  at  the  last  in  fear  and  trembling. 

62  SRO,  NP1/168,  Protocol  Book  of  John  Feyrn,  fo.  30v. 
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